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AGRICULTURAL. 

a =a 

FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. 

Of the Cultivation of Roots, Potatoes, Turnips, 
Beets, Carrols, Parsnips, Chicory. 


small hillock made round it. Sometimes the land 
is ploughed and manured as fer other crops, ex- | 
cepting that the quantity of manure is at least 
double the quantity usually put on for corn. The 
sets afe then dropped into holes regularly made 
with a blunt dibble, and filled up with earth. These 
sets are either smal]]l potatoes picked out for that 
purpose, or larger cut into pieces, taking care that 
there shall be at least two eyes or buds left in each 
piece. When potatoes are planted to any consid- 
erable extent, the method is similar to that which 
we described for beans, the furrows being propor- 
tionably deeper; the sets are dropped upon the 
dung in every seeond or third furrow about eigh- 
teen inches apart, and covered by the return of the 
plough. in this manner nine or ten bushels of 
potatoes will plant an acre. The crop averages 
about three hundred bushels, if the land is well 
prepared, and the potato-plants have been well 


If we are indebted to the Flemish for the intro- 
duction of clover and turnips into our agriculture, 
they are equally so to us for the valuable potato. 
This root is now become a great substitute for corn 
throughout all Europe, and its influence on the pop- 
ulation cannot be denied ; when corn fails potatoes 
are generally most abundant, and thus prevent that 
distress, which is so great a check to population, 
In Flanders potatoes form a part of every rotation, 
the light soils being peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of this root; and as a great part of the produce is 
consumed by cattle, and thus gives an adequate 
return in manure, the objection often made to its 
extensive cultivation, that it exhausts the soil and 
returns little to it, is not well founded. Were it 
not for potatoes to keep the cattle, during the ‘atter 
part of the winter and beginning of spring, when | hoed and moulded up. This is nota very great 
the supply of turnips fails, a much smaller number | return, considering the quantity of manure. The 
could be kept; for hay is a dear fodder in most | quality of the potatoes depends on the nature of 
parts of Flanders. the soil as well as on the variety planted ; in light 

Potatoes were at first only known as an esculent | sands the potatoes are small, and mealy when boil- 
root in gardens; and it was a long time before | ed; in good loams they grow large and more juicy, 

In 1740 they were | but are not so well flavored; the latter producing 
for the first time sold in the market of Bruges, in | a greater bulk, are preferred for cattle. 
consequence of the zeal of an individual of that! There is a potato called Schelde Windeke potato, 
town, Mr Verhulst, who distributed some sets gra- | from the name of a village near Alost; they grow 
tuitously tothe farmers in the neighborhood. 





their real value was found out. 


From} in a strong soil and are remarkably mealy and 
that time the cultivation increased rapidly, and | good ; but they rapidly degencrate when planted 
spread all over the country. The varieties which | ina different soil. The potatoes which are pre- 
are mostly sold in the towns are the earliest and | ferred for cattle are called Elsen Motten and Katlen- 
best flavored, which are chiefly raised in sheltered | bollen, both very large. <A variety was introduced 
gardens. The plant being a native of a warmer | fiom England into the neighborhood of Ghent some 
climate cannot bear the least frost. It is therefore | years ago, by a gentleman of the name of Lank- 
not safe to plant it in the fields before March or | man, which are in great repute, and go by his name. 
April. The sets which are planted to produce an | li would be ditficult to poimt out the variety from 
increase, are not seeds but buds, and as such per-,; which these sprung, as the soil in wlach they are 
petuate the qualities, good or bad, of the parent _ transplanted has, no doubt, had a great influence on 
stock. Each variety proceeds from some original ; their present quality. A few small Flemish pota- 
plant raised from seed, and is subject to age and_ toes, which we once sent to a friend at Kenilworth, 
decay with its parent. Hence varieties continualiy produced in that rich soil some of the largest po- 
degenerate or wear out, and fresh or new varieties | tatoes we ever met with. None of the original 
must be produced by sowing the seeds ; recent ex- | potatoes were so large as a hen’s egg. 

periments and observations fully bear out the truth When we were on the subject of manures, we 
of this assertion. It is therefore not sufficient | mentioned the pond weeds as highly useful in plant- 
merely to find a superior variety, the age of the| ing potatoes. Long litter and even old thatch is 
parent plant should also be noted. Some will last| excellent to plant the sets in, if the soil is not very | 
longer than others, but all old varieties sooner or} light. Potatoes are usually taken up in the end of | 
later show marks of decay ; and the sooner they| September; this is done by means of a three- | 
are exchanged for younger and more vigorous the| pronged ferk, which is less apt to cut the roots than | 
better. In Flanders the principai crop of potatoes| the spade. ‘The ground is at the same time cleared | 
is planted in April. Potatoes require much ma-| of the roots of coutch grass, and other perennial | 
rure to give a great return, although those which | weeds ; and when the harrows have gone over the 
grow in poor soils are much pleasanter to the taste. | field, and all the potatoes are picked up which had 
For cattle, however, quantity is of more conse-| escaped the fork, no other preparation is required 
quence than flavor. The soil in which potatoes | to sow wheat, or winter barley. When the seed 
are to be planted should he well prepared by deep | is sown, the stitches are marked out by the plough, 
and repeated ploughing, or what is still better, by | the intervals dug out, and the earth is spread over 
trenching with the spade. In Flanders the sets 








the seed, after the urine cart has deposited half the 


are planted in rows two feet wide or more, and the | 
same distance between the sets, so that each plant | This is sufficient on land which has had a double 
may have the earth drawn up to the stein, and a | manuring for the potatoes. 


ject to ali the depredations of insects, 





usual quantity of liquid manure in these intervals. 


Turnips are not often cultivated as a main crop, 
or a substitute for the old fallows, as it is in Eng- 
land and Scotland; but mostly as a second crop 
after barley or rye, which we call eddish turnips in 
England. But as the barley and rye harvest are 
early in Flanders, and not an hour is lost im getting 
the turnip-seed sown, they are often of a very good 
size before winter.* The crop however can bear 
no comparison, in point of weight, with a turnip 
crop in Norfolk, still less in Berwickshire and 
Northumberland ; but it is obtained at a small ex- 
pense, and does not interfere with any other Crop. 
In a farm of twenty acres, if five acres were set, 
apart every year for turnips, the remainder would 
scarcely give sufficient occupation to the farmer: 
and his family, and produce sufficient corn to feed 
them and to pay the rent. It is by the quick suc- 
cession ef crops that a sinall farm is made to pro- 
duce much more in proportion than a large one, 
and that every member of a family is constantly 
anc fusily employed. As soon as the corn is cut, 
the portion cf the field which is cleared is ploughed 
and harrowed, liquid manure is poured over it, and 
the seed is sown; so that in twentyfour hours an 
acre, which was but just cleared, is again producing 
afresh crop. The ploughing and sowing goes,on 
every day, and follows on the heels of the reapers ; 
of such consequence may be the delay of two or 
three days, that the seed sown first wil! be out and 
in the rough leaf, when that which was two or 
three days later is only just coming up, and is sub- 
When the 
turnips are fairly up, they are watered with diluted 
urine; and their growth is rapid beyond belief. 
We have seen turnips sown in the middle of July, 
after barley harvest, which in the end of August 
already showed very promising bulbs. If it were 
not for this acceleration of the growth, no crop of 
any weight could be raised by the end of Septem- 
ber, when they are usually pulled up. 

The culivation of the beet-root had been intro- 
duced into Flanders under the dominion of Bona- 
parte, for the manufacture of sugar; it was then a 
forced cultivation, and was abandoned as soon as 
peace had restored the usual supply of sugar from 
the colonies ; and although the revival of this man- 
ufacture in France, where considerable fortunes 
have been lately realized by it, has induced several 
speculative individuals, and also a company with a 
large subscribed capital to re-establish manufac- 





* Mr Van Aelbrock sowed some turnips in May, 1837, 
and .hey were of sufficient size in August to be given to 
the cows. Large turnips are not thought so sweet as the 


smaller, which do not give that disagreeable taste to the 
| milk, which prevents many farmers in England from giv- 


ing them to milch cows. "The introduction of early tur- 
nips in Flanders might be of ea advantage. If winter 
tares were sown to be cut in May, and turnips to follow 
immediately, these two crops, with the intermediate 
ploughing, would prepare the land admirably for wheat 
or colza, and not only give two useful crops, but have all 
the meliorating and cleansing effect of a fallow. 
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tories of beet-root sugar in different parts of Bel- 
gium, the Flemish farmers in general are not much 
disposed to raise the beet-root for sale. They im- 
agine, whether correctly or not, that the land suffers 


. . . ] 
from this crop, when there is no return of manure, | 


as much as it would from potatoes sold off the farm, 
while the latter are much more profitable ; and the 
carriage of this heavy produce to any distance 
through roads almost impassable in autumn greatly 
diminishes the return. The manufacturers of sugar 
have found, in consequence, that they cannot rely 
on a regular supply from the farmer, and that they 
must enter into the cultivation of the beet-root to 
a large extent on their own account, to keep up a 
The established near 


proper supply. company 


Waterloo have purchased a lorge tract of land, a | 


great part of which is in woods, which they are 
cutting down and converting into arable land for 
this purpose ; on this fresh soil, which is by no 
means rich, the beet-root appears to thrive well. 
A large sugar manufactory is erected at Bruges, 
another near Ghent, and a smaller near Dixmude, 
and various ether places, which will require many 


hundreds of acres for beet-root annually, and thus | 


make this root an important article of cultivation. 
The mode in which this root is cultivated has noth- 
ing peculiar in it. The land is ploughed and well 
manured; the seed is dibbled, as in the garden, in 
rows a foot or eighteen inches wide and a foot 
asunder in the rows; when the plants are up they 
are weeded and hoed by hand; the seed is put into 
the ground in the beginning of May, and the roots 
taken up in September and October. A common 
crop is from fifteen to twenty tons of roots from an 
acre of land. 

This cultivation has not been adopted for a suf- 
ficient number of years to ascertain what rotation 
is most profitable, where beet-root is the principal 
object. Those who are sanguine think that alter- 
nate crops of beet-root and corn may be kept up 
by good tillage and manuring. The old farmers 
are of opinion that there will soon be a great fall- 
ing-off in the crops. Time will show who are 
right. In the mean time the cultivation of the 
white and yellow*beet, which contain most saccha- 
rine matter, is extending rapidly. A small portion 
only of these useful reots is raised for the cows, 
They are not supposed to be so good for the milk 
as turnips, and they take up the whole season. 
Should the cultivation be greatly extended, it may 
have a great effect in causing a variation in the 
usual rotations of crops, now generally adopted. 
The advantage to agriculture of the beet-root sugar 
manufactory, where good land is not over-abundant, 
is still problematical. 

The Ruta Baga, or Swedish turnip, which is so 
highly valued by the British farmer, is not gene- 
rally cultivated in Flanders. If a few small 
patches of it are seen, it is only as an experiment 
made by some rich proprietor. It does not enter 
into the regular system of cultivation, and is not 
so well suited to sandy soils as the turnip. 

Carrots grow well in light soils, which have been 
trenched to a good depth, and they consequently 
form a part of the regular rotations in all light 
soils; when they are sownas a principal crop, it 
is generally next after potatoes, buckwheat, or tur- 
nips. The land, having been well stirred for these 
crops, is ploughed before winter, and manured with 
half the usual quantity of cow dung, or of the 
sweepings of streets, with which is mixed a third 
part of pigs’ dung, from the notion that the smell 
of this dung keeps off the moles and field mice, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


who otherwise would injure the crop. This is 
ploughed in six or seven inches deep, and the land 
is left so all winter. Inthe beginning of April a 
, very deep ploughing is given, two or three inches 
deeper than the last; twenty hogsheads of liquid 
manure are then poured over this, and 2 1-2 lbs. of 
The harrows reversed are 
‘drawn over the land; the intervals between the 
stitches, are dug out with the spade, and the earth 
thrown evenly over the seed. It is then slightly 
rolléd. Some put on no dung, but only liquid ma- 
nure, on the land intended for carrots. If the pre- 
ceding crop was potatoes, the ground is already 


currot seed are sown, 


sufficiently manured, and any additional quantity 
would have a tendency to produce forked carrots, 
which is the consequence of over imanuring ; but 


| if they follow buckwheat, which has had no mannre, 

a fresh supply is necessary to ensure a good crop 
of carrots. The more the manure is decomposed 
|and intimately mixed with the soil, the better for 
| this crop. When the carrots come up, they require 
| to be most carefully weeded ; this is the principal 
/expense. It is done by women and children, who 
go on their hands and knees and pull up every 
| weed, If carrots were sown in drills much of this 
| labor might be spared, by using horse-hoes be- 
| tween the rows, and small hand-hoes between the 
| plonts in the rows. Should the carrots fail, turnips 
| or Spurry are immediately sown, that no time may 
be lost. In May the carrots are thinned out where 
they grow too close, and those which are pulled 
out are given to the cows; they are left about six 
inches apart. 


There are two sorts of carrots sown in the fields; 
the one is the large Dutch orange carrot common 
in England, the other is a white carrot which is 
very hardy, grows to a great size, and is more pro- 
ductive in light sands than the orange. It has 
lately been introduced into England; some fine 
specimens of the root were exhibited at the Smith- 
field show in December 1836. From a trial ona 
small scale, we are inclined to think that it will be 
a valuable addition to our roots for cattle in winter. 
The white carrot is that which is generally pre- 
ferred for sowing in another crop, as flax or barley, 
which is a common practice. In this case the car- 
rot seed is sowna week or two after the principal 
crop. The flax or corn grows faster than the car- 
rot, which is thus kept down, and only pushes its 


much top, or swelling to any size. In weeding 
easily distinguished from weeds. After the flax is 
pulled, the ground is gone over and weeded again ; 
liquid manure is then spread over, and the carrots 
soon begin to grow, and the roots to swell. 


ed up, and the carrots are then treated as before. 
Thus by the middle ‘of October a good weight of 
carrots is produced on land, which had already 
given a profitable crop that season; and a great 
supply of winter food is obtained for the cattle. 
Carrots are occasionally sown amongst peas. The 
peas ripen in July, and are pulled up; and then 
the carrots are treated as we have been describing. 
If the row cu'ture were introduced, and the carrots 
and peas drilled in alternate rows, the success 
would probably be more complete. This is done 
in the .ntervals of the colza or rape with good suc- 
cess. 
about ten or twelve tons per acre, is considered a 
fair crop. Judging fromthe produce of about one- 








eighth of an acre of good sand, in which the white 


slender root deep into the ground without making 


care is taken not to pull out the carrots, which are | 


About fifteen small cart-loods of carrots, or | dibility. 


eee —— ~~ 
carrot was sown in Envland, in March 1836, with- 
out manure, the rows a foot apart and well weeded 
and hoed, the crop would have reached twentytwo 
tons per acre; the common orange carrot in the 
same ground did not produce half that weight. 
Parsnips are sown in land too heavy for carrots; 
and in a deep rich loam, the produce is ve ry great. 
‘They have the advantage of bearing the severest 
frost, and therefore do not require to be housed, 
but may be left in the ground until they are re- 
oo for use. They are not thought so good for 
milch cows as carrots, but superior for fatting cattle. 
|The quality of the soil must decide which of the 
| two may be sown to most advantage 
| There is another root, the cultivation of which 
is often very profitable, although of comparative’s 
small use on the farm. This is chicory, of whicn 
the dried roots are roasted and used instead of 
coffee. A considerable commerce in this root has 
|Sprung up lately, which has caused a duty of 201. 
per ton to be laid on its importation into Britain. 
It is the same plant which Arthur Young so strongly 
recommended for its leaves for cattle and sheep; 
but it has not been found to answer the expecta- 
tion in this point of view. ‘The roots contain a 
strong bitter, which may be extracted by infusion ; 
it is also used in the brewing of beer to save hops. 
It is wholesome, and if it does not impart an un- 
pleasant taste to the beer, there can be no objec- 
ition to its use. At all events the cultivation of it, 
| whether for beer or coffee, is a part of Flemish 
agriculture, and deserves to be noticed. The seed 
is sown in the end of March or beginning of April. 
It is treated exactly as the carrot, when sown alone. 
The ground should be mellow and deep, rather 
heavy than light, and ploughed or trenched to a 
| good depth. It is sown broad-cast in Flanders, as 
everything else is ; but it would be much better if 
it were sown in rows eighteen inches apart. The 
leaves may be given to sheep or pigs; but they 
give a bad taste to the milk of the cows who eat 
them. The rocts are taken up in September, and 
are then of the size of a small carrot; they are 
cut into pieces, and dried in a kiln. In that state 
they are exported. The price varies much, accord- 
ing to produce and demand. It is not an object of 
general cultivation, but only by particular persons 
and in particular soils; the market is overstocked 
at one time, and a great demand exists at another. 
Such a produce can never enter into a regular 
course, but may be raised as circtiuistances may 
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Useful Knowledge. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS SPECULATION. 


If the | 


main crop was barley, the stubble is carefully pull- | 


If our produce in silk is likely to increase in any 
thing like the increased demand for this species of 
the mulberry, and its rapid multiplication, we shall 
be able, in a few years, to clothe our entire female 
population in silken fabrics, and to export largely 
in the bargain. But the demand seems to origi- 
nate from a hope of making money by speculating 
in the buds, or trees, rather than in the si/k which 
they are to produce. Individuals have for some 
| time been traversing the several states, from Can- 
|ada to Florida, buying up these trees, and the prices 


‘have kept advancing till they have reached an ex- 
travagance beyond reason, and almost beyond cre- 
The Farmers’ Register informs us, that 
Thomas Hicks, of Virginia, laid out $345, in 1836 
and 1837, for trees of the multicaulis, and that he 
has recently sold from their product, 20,000 trees, 
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afford a prospect of sale and profit.—Library of 
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at 25 cents each, retaining 10,000 for his own 


use well managed by household industry, they will in | duced ears this year, though many produced them 


—thus realizing a profit of nearly $7.500 upon the | our opinion, become a certain source of profit to | last year. 


outlay. 
ceived $1C00 more for those disposed of. This 
was in September. In October, the fever of spec- 
ulation had reached, if not its climax, at Jeast a) 
dangerous height to buyers; for the U. 8. Gazette 
juforms us, that ata great auction sale of these | 
trees, at Baltimore, on the 4th inst. 120,000 of therm | 
were sold, “at prices varying from 20 to 22 cents | 
per foot, measuring to the utmost extremity, and | 
counting the roots also. This amounts to #1,21 
for each tree of five feet high.’ At a sale at Ger- 
mantown the prices exceeded 20 cents per foot, | 
At Burlington, N. J. a sale of 2430 was made by | 
Mr Greenmere, for $2500, and another of 1000 
selected trees for $2000, being two dollars each. 
If this is not a “ Robin’s alive” business, in which | 
some one will get sorely “ saddie-lacked,” we are 
greatly mistaken, 

There is no tree more rapidly multiplied, proba- | 
bly, than the morus multicaulis. Every uninjured | 
bud will produce a plant in a summer. 


‘is ™ Ye . . . | 7 ‘ . ra SS wd 
tice is, among proficients in the art of propagating, | No. 2, topped, ‘127 « 
to take off every branch and the top, or to take up | No, 3, standing, 12 


the entire young plants, in the autumn—to bury | 


i 


that it is better to cut it up than to top it. 


In ten days, the seller might have re. | the owner.—Cultivator. 


EXPERIMENT IN HARVESTING CORN. 
In our last November No. we gave the result of 


un experiment in harvesting corn, going to show, | 


We 


now give the result of another experiment of the 


| two neighbors 


| same kind. 


In the first week of September, we went with 
into our corn-field 


were cutting up corn, and caused 36 hills to be cut 
up, Where we found them at work, which was of 


‘the fair average quality of the field, and stooked 


separately ; adjoining which 36 hills were topped, 
in the usual way; anda third parcel of 386. hills, 
immediately adjoining the last, was left to ripen 


}upon the entire stock. 
| proceeded to pick, husk and weigh the corn on the 


several parcels. 


On the 23d September we 


The result was as follows: 


The prac- | No. 1. cut up, had 126 ears, which weighed 56 1-2 Ibs. 


6 52 lbs. 2 oz. 


25 « s“ 52 Ibs. 10 oz. 


We found on trial, the same evening; that it re- | 
them in the ground, or put them in a cellar during 'quired 78 lbs. of ears to give a 
winter, and to plant them inthe spring, either in| eorp, 


bushel of shelled 
The field was planted at exactly three feet 


: J > 1eE2 > Cover) » | e ° F 
cuttings of one or two eyes, or by covering the | between the rows, and at about two feet four inches 


branch or young plant, laid horizontally in a furrow, 
with an inch or two of earth. Almost every bud 
will grow from two to four feet the first season, and 
ultimately become a tree. This will explain to 
the reader, why select trees, abounding in branches 
and buds, sold for two dollars at Burlington. They 
were cheap, if the prices can be kept up another 
year. 

In regard to the culture of this mulberry in our 
latitude, we have only to repeat the opinion we 
have often expressed, that the tree will not stand 
our winters, except, perhaps, upon a poor dry soil, 
when the growth ceases, and the wood hardens, be- 





fore the occurrence of severe frosts. Indeed this 


in the rows; but assuming that the distance was 
three by two and a half feet, it would give to the 
acre 5,808 hills—and there probably was not 20 
hills deficient in five acres. Uponthese data the 
product on an acre, under the different modes of 
harvesting, would be as follows, omitting frac- 
tions : 


No. 1 would give 9,274 lbs. or 119 bushels, 

No. 2 & 8409 1-2 108 « 

No. 3 “ 8,490 “« 109 « 

Althongh the parcels selected were supposed to 
be similar, it was perceived, after the corn was 
gathered, that an apple tree, giving a shade 6 or 7 


where our men | 
| 


| This experiment confirms us in the opinion we 


jhave long entertained, that there is a prodigious 
waste, both in corn and forage, and we insist in la- 
bor also, in the still common practice of topping 
corn, And we again beg, that those who remain 
incredulous in the matter, will make the experi- 
| nent, as we have repeatedly done, and satisfy 
| themselves, Say there are 300,000 acres of corn 
| cultivated in this state, and that the loss by topping 
|is only five bushels to the acre, the aggregate loss 
would amount to 1,500,000 bushels, equal at least 
in value to one million of dollars annually, to say 
|nothing of the loss in labor and forage. 

| The cause of the topped corn having produced 
jless than that which was cut up, although often 
stated, is here repeated: the topped corn was de- 
prived of its elaborating organs—its lungs—the 





} 
| 
1 
} 
| 


| 
| leaves above the grain, and of course received no 


|farther accession of growth, or but very little; 
while the corn cut up retained these organs, which 
; continued to send down nourishment to the grain 
for some days through its green succulent stocks. 
| Any farmer may satisfy himself readily that leaves 
|are indispensable to growth, by a simple and easy 
experiment :—let him pluck all the leaves from a 
fruit-bearing branch of the apnle, plum, or other 
fruit tree, at any stage of growth of the fruit—and 
| he will find that the fruit on such limb will neither 
grow nor mature its flavor where there are no 
leaves—though it my change its color.—Culti- 


| valor. 


—— — a 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society- 
Exuiprrton oF Ervirs. 
Saturday, Dec. 1, 1838. 

From S. Walker, Roxbury, Nonpariel Apples 
and Chaumontele pears. 

From B. V. French, Braintree, Wilkinson pears. 

From James Eustis, South Reading, Trunnell, 
Spice and Ben apples; the latter a handsome and 


‘fine flavoted fruit of medium size, and the annexed, 


is now virtually conceded by the growers ; for we | feet broad, stood in No, 3—the whole field being a | jetter accompanied the specimens. 


believe it is the general practice to secure seed- 


lings in the cellar, or to bury them in the ground, | en 
inight reasonably have been expected to bave ex--| To rar 


and to cut down the trees, cover the stumps, and 
secure the tops and branches for propagation, 


Cutting down at autumn is recommended as the | 
| different parcels, that of No. 1, which had been cut | was standing till within a few vears past.on land 
|up and stooked, was unquestionably dest; it was belonging to the late Doct. Hart of this place. 


best mode of increasing the foliage, and as facili- 
tating the gathering of the leaves—as many 
sprouts spring from the stamp in the spring, and 
the leaves of which may be gathered without climb- 


ing. 
. ‘ . 16: \¢ 7 ’ j ad ¢ P , hn Bn, | 
That the silk business will ultimately prosper | and some of it had actually grown. ‘I he difference | ber of years, and probably was never grafted, as a 
in the fodder was still more palpably in favor of | person has now a tree growing which bears the 


value either of | same fruit, which he pulled from the roots of the 


among us, we have no doubt; but that the multi- 
caulis is to supersede all other species of the mul- 
berry, or that it possesses very remarkable proper- 





| 
| 


ties not common to the family, we must be permit. | 


ted to entertain doubts. Gen. Tallmadge, who 
visited the silk establishments of Italy, and was 


minute in his inquiries, tells us that the European | the several parcels, and have authorized us to | 
In France | say that they fully concur in the preceding state- | 


black mulberry had a preference there. 


young oichard—which undoubtedly had an influ- 
ence in lessening the product of that parcel—as it 


ceeded that of No. 1. 


In regard to the condition of the grain, of tbe 


dry, sound and bright ; while much of Nos. 2 anc 
3, which had been topped, or left standing entire 
had failen upon the ground, was wet or mouldy 


No, 1—it evidently exceeding in 
the other parcels more than one half. 


Our neighbors, C. N. Bement and Sidney Chapin, 
were present, and assisted, in the cutting up, top- | 


For the “ommittee, E, M, RICHARDS. 


ComMiTTeeE on Frorrs,— 


Gentlemen—By request I send you further: 


>| specimens .of the Ben apple. The original tree 


I Said land formerly belonging to a Benjamin Smith, 
» therefore called the Ben apple, it is supposed to be 
>j;a native. lH can be traced back fora great num- 


| old tree when a sucker. Yours, &c. 
JAMES EUSTIS. 
S. Reading, Dee. 1, 1238. 


ping, picking, husking, weighing, and examining, | — 


the white mulberry, it is alleged, produces the best ment. 


silk. We have seen beautiful fabrics from our 


native red species. 


. 
In our experiment of last year, the loss in top- 
While those who have seen, at | pinz, over cutting up, was found to bé about six | hall, do. 


Saturday, Dec. 8, 1838. 
Yellow Winter Pears, from W. 8. Packard, 
Dorchester. Dix Pears, from Mr Wm. O. Gordon, 
Dorchester. Baldwin Apples, from Chever New- 
Danvers Winter Sweet, Hooper Apple, a 


Constantinople, the silks produced from the Brussa, | bushels; in the above detailed experiment, it ap-| fine Red and Pomme Sons Pippin, of Beuman’s 


affirm that they exceed all others for lustre and | pears to be eleven bushels on the acre. 
Men are prone to recommend that which also be observed, on referring to our former exper- 
they wish to sell. In our mind, it matters little | iment, that the number of ears, and the product, 
what species of mulberry we cultivate, provided it | is less this than it was last year, This has been 

hardy enough for the climate. If any kind is | caused by the drought. None of the succors pro- | 


value. 


It will 


| catalogue, from Robert Manning, Salem. Mr Man- 
ning also exhibited fine specimens of the Winter 
Orange, Glout Morceau Buorgomaster, (of Boston, ) 
and Princes St Permain Pears. For the committee, 


BENJ, V. FRENCH, 
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BEES. 
Among all the different classes of winged insects, 
the most beneficial to man, and one of the most 


canine a 





on the approach or attack of an enemy, exhibiting 
every symptom of extreme rage, and displaying all 
those beauties for which its species are so remark- 


are all destructive poisons. Its twigs and branches 
operate as a slow, malignant and incurable poison, 
of a peculiar quality, destructive of animals and 


wonderful, are bees, Bees are common in most able when under the influence of ages No 
countries ; but although naturalists have for ages |©*US° for its disorder was at first visible i yut in " 
considered them an important subject of inquiry, short time a black snake darted from the ey 
their history as yet is but imperfectly known, In] '"S bushes across the folds of pa gyn aay : 
some countries, bees are an object of great atten- disappeared on the other side. The rattle-snake 


fai stri its darting assailant; 
tion, and their honey and wax are considerable ar- | 4id not fail to strike at its darting assailant; but 


with what success the rapidity of their motion pre- 
The rattle-snake 


ticles of commerce. F archtey yras4 
In every hive, bees are of three kinds ; viz :—Ist, | Vented me from determing 


‘ remai in his orepared for another assault 
the working bees, or mules; 2d, males, or drones, ; '° nained in his coil, prey | 


which are less numerous, and 3d, the female bee, which was accordingly offered by his black foe re- 
which is e her, or queen. r 
pga sa ches. the cain } 9 largest, and the inconceivable rapidity, while the same attempt as 
females are of the middle size. formerly was made to punish the rae 

The males are nearly double the size of the These movements were several times repeated with 
workers, but want stings. The females, or the |" ®pparent advantage to either puny. Phe black 
queens have a sting, and are longer than the males, snake seemed once or twice struck with the fangs 
or the workers ; in other respects they are exactly of his enemy and yet returned with undiminished 
like them. celerity to his subtle assault. ‘ 

Bees usually collect together in hives. A hive| The density of the wood did not permit me to 
generally contains from 15 to 20 thousand ; in oth- follow with my eyes his retreat ; and however great 
ers from 30 to GO thousand. {n all these there is |™@#Y Curiosity to ascertain how he employed the 
but one queen mother, or female; and the number time of his absence, I could not prevail upon my- 
of males does not exceed two or three hundred ; self to indulge it by entering on so fatal a battle 
the remainder is composed of working bees, which ground, At length the rattle-snake = er of his 
labor for the others, to support them. Neither the | *ttempts to revenge the insolence of his aigesomery 
males nor females go abroad in quest of wax or struck his fangs deep —_ his A nen body ; he extri- 
honey. All the working bees are furnished with a cated them, stretched himself with every appear- 
trunk for their labors, and a sting for their defence. sere of agony on the ground ; and turning mn his 

These Jittle animals, whom we behold so soci- | ack, in a short time expired. The crafty victor 
able in their community, are ever industrious to | OMC® More appeared, and seizing the lifeless body 
assist each other, and prevent their mutual neces- |?” his mouth, dragged it from the scene of action. 
sities with surprising generosity ; and shall we - 


leave our fellow-creatures in distress ? On the BOHAN UPAS OF THE WEST. 


The work- | turning, and egain gliding over him with almost, 


man. IJt has been recently discovered, and satis- 
factorily tested, that the browsing upon the sprout 
about its root, it the cause of that mysterious dis- 
ease, called the milk sickeess. 

The fruit, when fully ripe, has an inviting ap- 
pearance, but it soon takes a dry rot, and the inside 
becomes a poisonous and disagreeable dust, in ap- 
pearance resembling Scotch Snuff. Notwithstand- 
ing its noxious qualities, cattle and various other 
animals are fond of frequenting it and feeding on 
its leaves, and they frequently die in its vicinity. 
Numerous skeletons of animals may be found in 
'the bottom, within a mile round, but when taken in 
| small quantities, it terminates in lingering and un- 
‘controllable milk sickness. Since the tree has 
been fenced in, no milk sickness has existed. The 
wood of the tree is as solid and heavy as lignum- 
vite or ebony, and from its similarity, some intel- 
ligent persons have conjectured that it is the cele- 
brated tree called the Bohan Upas in the East 
Indies. When any part of the green tree is lace- 
rated, a peculiar gum exudes from the wound like 
white native turpentine, which is esteemed one of 
the strongest poisons, and will blister and seriously 
injure and ulcerate the human body if applied ex- 
ternally. 

It is thought by some persons that this tree might 
be advantageously used in the practice of medicine 
if its powerful medical qualities were properly un- 
derstood, but its poison is so destructive that every 
person here is afraid to mahe any experimen: with 
it. If the citizens of those parts of Illinois, Ohio 
and Kentucky, that are afflicted with the milk sick- 








contrary, we are convinced that the finest of all "The Milk Sickness.—The mysterious disease 

pleasures consist in preserving persons from calam- which bears this name, is peculiar to the region | 

° . . es e Se , € ; 2 ri 4 Z | 

ity, one a * agent -w§ onpatite of increasing 19 | west of the mountains, and prevails only in certain 
3 rive : ° . 

ee en oe | districts of that region. Many parts of Kentucky, 


a hl . ; ifte es 
she bets when they begin to form the different Indiana, Hiinois and Missouri have been greatly 
cells in the hive, commence at the top, where they 


: Lames lafllicted by it, hundreds have died its victims, and | 
mp © Sod of glue, te whieh they Sa the. Sent cells | come districts of country are almost uninhabitable | 
of the comb, which they Comnnne downwards, ull | on its account, The Kentucky Legislature has 
they have no room left. The comb they divide | long since offered a revard to any one who could 


; 1p dl ‘4 > a >} | e . . . 
into three cantons; one where they rear their ; ascertain the cause of this terrible disease, but all 


vane, Seamer Sere werd ane fore sun for f- | inquiries upon the subject have been hitherto un- 
— atone ona, oo the third where they preserve | successful. ‘The St Louis Bulletin, however, con- 
sent sees Hand <eedetnenetl-eng ag vila sacaphaest | tains a letter on the subject, said to be from the 
ion or ae = see or for “¢ agg in one | pen of an intellige:t gentleman, in which the cause 
ee SS ee panes, EH Wh (he wen they of the disease is referred to a tree, the properties 
one ee he "a he igiite and also where they trea- | of which are described to be very similar to those 
sure up their honey. ' _,. .. . |attributed to the Bohan Upas of the East Indies. 

A bee is first an egg; this egg, which in me |The letter, which will be found interesting, is sub- 
becomes a bee, is exceedingly white. The eggs). 


‘ 55” | joined: 
of bees are cast into the empty cells, not careless- \4 





ness, will make proper examination, I have no 
doubt that they will find somewhere in the sick 
district a solitary tree similar to the one I have 
described above, and if they will destroy or enclose 
the tree they will effectually prevent the disease. 
Many marvellous stories are told in the neighbor- 
hood, but respecting many of them I am very incre- 
dulvus, but the foregoing statement I have prepared 
from personal observation, and from information in 
which I could place implicit confidence. 





(From the Bellows Falls Gazette.) 


THE INCLINATION OF THE WHEAT-EAR. 


How admirable are the expedients of Providence, 
exclaimed I, as I observed in the bending down of 
the full-grown wheat ear the accomplishinent of an 
important purpose; namely, that of shedding off 
the rain, which otherwise must settle into the cells 


. . a | Femme Osage Townsuip of the ear and do material injury to the ripening 

ly into any cells, but only the middle cells, which — : : - e * 

always ios appointed for the breeding cells, whilst | St Charles Co. Mo. Nov. 9, 1838. § grain. While the ear is green and growing, moist- 
, 4 ? } 


those all around are reserved for the honey.—Bel- | Mr Kocn,— ’ , 
leeee: Bulle Genaite. , | Dear Sir—I herewith transmit to you one of 
the genuine apples of Sodom. 
|Sodomite tree in Femme Osage bottom, in St) 
, Charles county. 
jhundred and forty feet high, and straight in the 





WAR AMONG THE SNAKES. 


[Transcribed from a New York paper, of October 
12th, 1835. ] | the ground. 

Travelling through one of the southern States, | it bears one thousand bushels of fruit. The leaves 
my attention was attracted by a singular rustling | resemble those of a pear tree, but are much larger 
in the thickets which bordered on the-road. [| and evergreen; the blossoms are similar to the 
stopped my horse to learn the cause ; and soon dis- | tulip, and when in full bloom, it is considered the 
covered, at a few paces from the track, a rattle-| most grand, beautiful and imposing object in the 
snake of rather more than ordinary size, in a coil | vegetable kingdom. 





ure does it no harm; but when it comes to consol- 
idate and ripen, moisture would be extremely inju- 


It grew ona large rious, if not ruinous. 


The inclining wheat ear is often alluded to as 


The tree is nine feet thick, one denoting the modesty and humility of real worth. 


If we consider the reason why providence in its 


| body, there being no limbs for forty-six feet above wise arrangei;ents provided for its inclination, I 
In a fruitful year it is estimated that fancy we shail find in it an illustration of prudence 
in taking measures to preserve our resources, men- 
tal, moral, or material, from being frittered and 


wasted away by adverse causes or by influences 


that do not belong to our present means of improve- 
ment and maturity; and whose impact on us we 
But it is of the most poison- should therefore be seasonably prepared for easing 


such as these reptiles always throw themselves into | ous nature ; its roots, bark, sap, leaves and fruit, off. B. F. 
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MULBERRY TREES AND THE SILK 
BUSINESS. 


Extract from a Letter from Mr Chauncey Stone of 
Burlington, N. J. 

In replying to your questions it will be necessary 
fur me briefly to recapitulate them. Question 

1. Have you been long engage | in cultivating 
the mulberry ? 

2. What species of morus do you deem prefer- 
able, and what kind of soil suits it best ? 

3. What is the best mode of propagatin 
ing, and managing it ? 

4. What is the value, expense and profit on an 
acre of mulberry trees fur the first five years inclu- 
sive ? 

5. What kind of worm do you consider the 
most valuable ? 

6. What help does it require to raise 100 
pounds of silk? 

First.—I am one of the number who first com- 
menced the silk business in this vicinity, and have 
devoted the two last years with close application 
practically to the culture of the morus multicaulis 
and rearing the silk worm. 


g, plant- 


Ss 


Second.—I have taken much interest during the 
last few years in comparing the relative qualities 
of the different mulberries ; and at present [ know 
of none better than the morus multicaulis for this 
and the more southern latitudes for the silk busi- 
ness, The Alpine, the Cauton, and the Brusa, are 
excellent species, and taay be well adapted to the 
more northern latitudes. Most of the different 
species | have seen, which are fourteen or fifteen 
varieties, require four or five years’ growth before 
having much foliage to part with; but the multi- 
caulis will yield a large qnantity the first year’s 
growth without injury to the tree, and is eaten 
with great avidity by the silk worm. The mulber- 
ry that is most productive of fruit is Jess produc- 
tive of foliage. The multicaulis produces very 
little fruit, and is not often grown from the seed. 
It will flourish on all soils where the peach does. 

To select a location on which to plant a field for 
the silk business, I would prefer undulating grounds, 
having a deep mellow loam, and mixed with sand 
and gravel sufficient to prevent the soil from baking 
or crusting. 

Third. — After having the ground made mellow, 
lay out the field in rows about four feet apart, and | 
the surest mode, by taking one season with another, | 
is to lay the tree down full length and cover deep | 
enough to keep moist. The time for planting in| 
this latitude, I think, will be during the first and | 
second weeks in April, in common seasons. By | 
planting a field of mulberries in this mode they | 
must be taken up in the autumn, as they will stand | 
too near each other to remain in the ground. But, 
to plant a field of mulberries not to be, taken up 
in the fall, my own views are to lay out the rows | 
about five feet apart, and in the autumn take up 
every other tree in the rows, leaving them standing 
four feet apart; the remainder to have the tops cut 
off near the ground in the fall. In the following 
spring, many shoots from each stump will start up 
with vigor, and produce an abundance of foliage, 
and easy to be gathered, And where the field is 





large, I think every fifth row may be omitted and 
not planted, but used as a passage fora cart or 
wagon in which to transport the foliage to cocoon- 
ery. Our experiments made this season have proved 
the feasibility, that mulberry treated in the above 


other season, but when they fall, then will come 





manner will fulfil the most sanguine anticipations. 





first by filling the country with trees. It is only 
until that is accomplished that raw silk can be cul- 
tivated to advantage. The present prices of trees 
are so extravagant that nobody can be induced to 
use them to raise silk,—they are worth so much 
more to sell or to cut up into slips for the purpose 
of multiplying plants another season. A little fore- 
cast would teach these persons that silk is to be 
grown, and that it cannot be so long as the trees 
are so expensive. The purpose, therefore, is to 
reduce their price another season, by filling the 
country with this species of merchandize. 
Another thing must be corrected and set right. 
It is stated in some papers, on the authority of Mr 
Pleasants of Virginia, that the silk companies at 
the north have ceased to exist, except in name, 
The Agis alludes, with some emphasis, to the im- 
portance of disseminating correct knowledge on 
this subject, and then remarks, the incorporated 
company in Northampton, without producing a 
pound of silk, is abandoned and its “lands are of- 
fered for sale”! The admonition adu.inistered to 
other people applies with peculiar force to such 
statements as these, which are not merely disheart- 
ening, but false. Experience has taught, that the 
be reproduced the same year, but they spin a smali |e Way to grow silk to advantage, is on farms 
: | connected with other agricultural operations. The 


cocoon. 

Sixth.—It requires a person having experience | incorporated Company in this town purchased two 
to take charge of the feeding, who can manage du- , °F three hundred acres of land, much of which was 
ring the first week alone after the worms hatch, | ®t 0VeT with young mulberry trees. The trees 
and the second week a boy or girl will be wanted had not reached a size sufficient to feed worms, 
to pick leaves, and after that another person, equal before the price became enhanced and the sale of 
to a full hand, will be all that will be required to | them yielded more profit than the growth of the 
finish the crop, which will be about three hundred Silk. The Silk Company here not only exists 
thousand in number. ‘in name, bit in substance, having three hundred 


By this calculation I expect the cocoonery to be | acres of land, 100,000 mulberry trees, and a superb 


convenient to the mulberry field. It requires two | brick factory four stories high and nearly one hun- 


hands to change the worms dexterously, but they | dred feet long, which is already partially filled 


can attend to that in the morning when the dew | with machinery in operation. It will be completed 
will be upon the leaves, and to gathering the foli- |i the spring, and the business of manufacturing 


age after the dew shall disappear. A stock of leaves |8eWing silk carried on with vigor. One of the 


will always be wanted before hand, lest there | hindrances at the present time arises from being 


should be rainy weather, when they cannot gather | compelled to import the raw material ; for, with aly 
them. : ‘the extravagant bounties offered by different legi- 
‘latures, very little of the domestic article is yet 


isentto market. When the country is filed with 


Those who raise silk and wishing to sell it in its | ; - ; 
raw state, had better reel it into skeins, and is then | trees and the price of them falls, then raw silk will 
in a merchantable condition. | be produced at a great profit. The incorporated 


I have answered your interrogatories in a man- | ©O™P®"Y in this town, we are happy to inform = 
ner that appears most feasible to my views, but Worcester friends, still exists, and will show itse 


' ° J M4 
I do not pretend to lay down any particular modes | another season.—.Vorthampton Courier. 


or systems as applicable to all future generations, 


‘ourth.—To answer this question it will require 
some philosophical speculations, as the feeding of 
silk worms from an acre of multicaulis of four or 
five years’ growth, has not been done by me, or un- 
der my observation. At the rate of fifty pounds 
of reeled silk to the acre has been produced from 
the first year’s growth of trees. But from an acre 
tu be planted in the manner I have described, 30 
pounds the first year will be a fair production, and 
by leaving the roots in the ground and pruning the 
tops in the autumn, I deem it not extravagant to 
estimate one hundred pounds reeled silk yearly on 
an average, the four succeeding years after the first 
year’s growth of trees. 

After the cocooneries and fixtures for feeding are 
prepared, we can feed the silk worms and reel the 
silk at an expense not over two dollars and fifty 
cents per pound, and it is then worth from four 
dollar and fifty cents to six dollars a pound to the 
manufacturer. 

Fifth.—At present I know of none I prefer to 
the white mammoth worm, so called, but we havea 
kind that spins a large yellow cocoon, and is a very 
good kind. ‘The silk of the white is worth most, 
We have a kind called the two crop kind, that can 











P 5 Seven bushels of good sized potatoes were dug 
SILK, MULBERRY TREES AND SO FORTH, in Claremont, N. H. on the Ist ult., the product of 
a single potato, of the “lady finger kind,” which 


The Worcester AXgis and some other papers, | : 
have attempted to draw deductions from the present ®S planted on the 15th of May last. ‘This potato 
had 72 eyes and was cut into as many pieces. 


high price of mulberry trees, which will operate to : 

the injury of the silk business. They argue that. One of these was planted in a hill, and on the 

these exorbitant prices cannot be sustained an-, eighth day after planting, the sprouts (when there 
were more than two shoots springing from one eye) 

were separated and transplanted. In this way 110 

hills were made. The vines measured one mile in 

length, and the weight of the crop was 515 Ibs, 


the exploded humbug. These individuals are. 
wholly mistaken. No man, in his sober senses 
believes, that when the tree have multiplied, the, 
value they now command will be sustained ; but 
we contend that the scarcity of trees keeps up pre- | me - 
sent prices. Doubtless the trees another season |. rpnatia pareheens to a horse dealer, «is that an- 
will be multiplied greatly, and of course sell lower. | impel cure fouted “Perfectly,” said the Jockey, 
Yet, if a man buys one stalk this year for 50 or 75 se waen be we his foot down, you'd think he never 
cents, which has twenty or thirty buds, and which | “*% £°™ te take it up.” 

another season will yield as many trees, if the price 
is at sixpence a tree next fall, will he not have a 
productive crop? The purpose is to grow silk, 





| The number of police constables on duty on 
the day of the Coronation in London was 2,900, 
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Boston, Wepnespvay, December 12, 1838. 
a —— ~~. = - 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


EXHIBITION OF BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


We are happy to lay before our readers the Report of 
the Committee of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
on Butter and Cheese offered for premium on the 4th 
inst, at Quiney Hall, Boston. The premiums were most 
liberal—on Butter one of a $100—one of 50; one of 31). 
On Cheese one of $50—one of 30. 

The prices at which the several jars of butter which 
obtained the first premium were sold were as follows,-— 
17 cts., 44, 43, 42, 41. | 

The prices of the butter of the 2d premium were as 
follows,—41 cts , 38, 36, 35. 

The prices of the third premium butter were 37 cts., 
33 1-2. 


Other lots of butter of a fine quality were sold at very | 
good prices. Several firkins of butter containing more | 
than 100 Ibs. each, from Horace Clapp of Homeville, | 
New York, were of afine quality. Some tubs, however, 
belonging to the same lot were injured, owing to some | 
imperfection in the manner of putting up. We have no | 
authority for the assertion but our own judgment, but had 
it not been for this circumstance we ean hardly doubt | 
that this lot of butter would have obtained the first pre- 
miu. 

REPORT. 

The Committee of the Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture appointed to award 
the premiums of the society for butter and cheese, exhib- 
ited at Quincy Hall, December 4, 1638, Report--that 

The whole amount of entries for butter was 13 

for cheese, old 2 
“ new 1! 


This number is smaller than usual at these exhibitions, 
although perhaps in point of quality the best butter and 
cheese on this occasion. were fully equal to that of former 
exhibitions. 

Of the butter, one lot (entry No. 7) was disposed of by 
the owner before the hour fixed for examination,.and did 
not therefore become a subject of trial. 

Of the remaining lots the committee found 

8 of good quality. 


2 partly good and part of fair or middling quality. 
1 part good and part ordinary or inferior. 
1 ordinary. 


Lt 
To lot No. 2, offered by Luther Chamberlain of West- 
borough, Massachusetts, consisting of 12 stone pots, the 








~ 


t 


committee had no hesitation in awarding the first premi- 
um of One Hundred Dollars. 
To let No. 9, offered by L. B. Hapgood of Shrewsbury, 


Mass. consisting of 10 stone pots. 


The committee were | 


unanimous in awarding the second premium of Fifty | that all the diseases of this character, (we mean those | 


Dollars. 
To lot No. 1, offered by William Bachop, of Barnet, | 


— 


DECEMBER 12, 1838, 





As to the origin of the various lots entered, there were 


7 lots from Vermont, 


4 % Massachusetts, 
1 “* “  N. Hampshire, 
1 « « ON. York. 

13 


Of the cheese, consisting of eleven lots the committee 


pronounced 8 lots to be of good quality, 
3 lots of fair quality. 
Li 
To lot No. 1 of the old cheese, consisting of 11 cheeses, 


from the dairy of David Lee of Barre, Massachusetts, | 


the committee, (after careful comparison with a very 
good lot offered by Daniel Hunter of N. Braintree, Mass.) 
awarded the premium of Fifty Dollars. 

To lot No. 4. of the new cheese, consisting of 10 


cheeses, offered by Timothy Fisher of Burke, Vermont, 


they awarded the premium of Thirty Dollars. 
The origin of the various lots of cheese was as follows, 
viz: 
8 from Massachusetts, 
1 from New Hampshire, 
1 from Connecticut, 
1 from Vermont. 
1} 
The committee acknowledge with thanks the assist- 
ance in performing their duty of Messrs Edmund T. Hast- 


ings of Boston, and 1. Hurd of Charlestown, also of 


Messrs. I. P. Davis, G. T. Winthrop, and N. A. Thomp- 
son of Boston,—and they would not omit to mention the 
very prompt liberality with which the use of the central 
hall over the Quincy market was placed at their disposal 
by Mr H. R. Kendall. 

It is matter of much regret and surprise that the com- 
petition for the premiums offered by our Society is so 
very limited in the numberof claimants. Unusual pains 
have been taken to apprise the public. Many more than 
the usual number of the Society’s premium lists have been 
printed and distributed, advertisements have been repeat- 
edly inserted in the N. E Farmer and in several news- 
papers; and the premiums are confessedly of the most 
liberal amount. 

The public sale of the butter and cheese exhibited, 
which took place on the Sth, by the high prices given, 
also amply testifies the disposition of the public to aid the 


society in encouraging and rewarding excellence in the | 


dairies of N. England. 

The documents herewith are the statements accompa- 
nying the several claims and a list of the entries with the 
remarks of the committee upon them. 

For the Committee, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, Jr, 

Boston, Dec. 8, 1835. 


MULBERRY TEVER: 
This new disease has become quite epidemic and con- 
tinues to rage violently. We cannot for our lives divine 
any especial reason, why it should have burst out all at 


once among us and so widely extend itself, excepting | 


brought on by speculation and avarice,) are highly conta- 
gious. We trust it would not be deemed disrespectful to 


insects round a fire in the woods of a dark night, are seen 
dashing into the flames. We have no doubt that the silk 
business is to be one of the great interests of the country, 
and one of the most productive and profitable of agricul- 
tural employments, but the mulberry tree business and 
the raising of silk are not precisely the same. One would 
think, however, from present movements, that everything 
is to be accomplished the next year ;—that the end of the 
world is to come then ; and that the “ wedding garment 

is to be made of silk of man’s own raising. When from 
a single multicaulis tree perhaps a thousand or more buds 
or cuttings can be taken in a single season, each of which 
will in one season, with good luck and good care, form a 
handsome tree, certainly there need be no difficulty ap- 
prehended in the propagation of the plant. When a 
| hundred and sixty or two hundred or four hundred dol- 
lars are demanded for a pound of mulberry seed notat all 
sure to come up, which can be imported for a twentieth 
part of that sum with equal confidence of success, we 


cannot help asking ourselves, where does the money 
| come from or where has the shrewdness of our merchants 

and sea-captains gone to? When half a dollar a piece 
is asked and paid for trees which were grown this season 
| from seed sown last spring and represented to be of equal 
or superior value for feeding worms with any trees grown, 
and especially because it is stated that they will ‘ stand 


our climate,”’ we are really very curious to know what is 


| to be the,price next year of cabbage plants ; and whether 
we cannot afford to raise them upon a considerable scale 
at somewhere about fortynine cents a plant. When silk- 
| worm eggs, which were formerly thought high at eight 
| cents per thousand are now sold for twentyfive cents per 
| hundred, and fifty cents per hundred are even contempla- 
ted, we are strongly inclined to believe, and we encou- 
| rage those who are tov anxious to begin at once to wait 
patiently, that our Connecticut wooden-nutmeg gentle- 
men before spring will have an ample supply to meet any 
demand, dropped on the best hot-pressed letter paper and 
made out of the purest yellow bees-wax. But the flame 
is kindled and the furnace glows with a white heat. Let 
those, whose wings are not made of asbestos, try the in- 
tensity of the flames if so they choose. i. C. 


In Pennsylvania the Legislature has been interrupted 
in its organization and driven from its Hall by a mob, 
threatening violence and death to its members. The 





origin of the difficulty is wholly of a party character and 
arises out of a contest for seats by individuals whose 


The Governor has ordered out the 
military to restore order and maintain the supremacy of 


election is disputed 


the law. It is a most serious emergency ; and the clouds 
hang heavily over that magnificent republic. It is hoped 
| that the glitter of the lancet will be sufficient to subdue 
| the inflammation without the necessity of depletion ; but 
we wait with extreme anxiety the course of events. 
| Civil war, especially where parties are nearly equally 
| divided, is the most dreadful of all public calamities. It 
| is a game at which two parties play, and success itself’ is 
always fearfully expensive. H. C. 





At the annual meeting of the Rhode Island Society 
| for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry held at the 
_ society's hall in Pawtucket on the 17th day of October, 


| . . - f 8S > 7} 1eere va » > > 
in Vermont, consisting of 7 tabs, The committee, after | the faculty, if we suggested that possibly the mulberry | A. D. 1558, the following officers were chosen for the 


some deliberation, awarded the third premium of Thirty | 


Dollars. 

To lot No. 3, consisting of 8 tubs offered by Nathan 
Cushing of Woodstock, Vermont; a part was so nearly | 
equal to the last, that the committee hesitated in award- | 
ing the 3d premium until they ascertained that the quality 


of Mr Bachop’s was more uniform. 


doctors have themselves had some hand in creating and 
aggravating the disorder with a view to their *****. It 
is not for us to give any words of caution. We have not 
the care of the public health; but we think it advisable 
for those, who desire to keep well to keep out of the way 
of contagion. The disorder has in some parts of the 


country risen to a state of raving madness, and men like 


_ year ensuing, viz: 
| President—James Rhodes. 
Vice President—John Jenckes Ist, Stephen T. North- 
| em 2d, Nathan F. Dixon 3d. 
| Treasnrer—William Rhodes 
| Secretary—William W. Hoppin. 
| Standing Committee—Dutee Arnold, Christoph 
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Rhodes, Albert C. Greene, Nathan Bowen, George Irish, | 
Wilbur Kelly, 8. H. Smith, Wm E. Richmond, Moses | 
B. Ives, Bates Harris, John Foster, Stephen Waterman, | 
(of Coventry,) Thomas Holden, Sim A Rhodes, Joel | 
Aldrich, John Pitman, Jeremiah Whipple, Wm Anthony, 
Stephen B. Cornell, Lewis Dexter, John Brown Francis, 
Charles Collins, Nicholas 8. Pry, Elisha Olney, Jr., Geo. | 
Burton, Tully Dorranee, R. W. Nathaniel 
Mowry, 2d, Joseph Mauran, Christopher Smith. 


Greene, 


NOTICE. 
A meeting of the Standing Committee of the above 
named society will be held at the office of the Secretary, 


in Mallet’s Building, on Wednesday the 26th inst. at 2 | 


o'clock, P. M. W. W. HOPPIN, Secretary. 


We hereby acknowledge the receipt of One Hundred 


and Fifty Dollars, from the Rhode Island Society for the | 


Encouragement of Domestic Industry, to pay in advance 
for the New England Farmer, to be distributed among 
the members of this secicty. 





Acricutturat Exnisirion.—At the exhibition of 
dairy produce on Wednesday last there was likewise an 
exhibition of improved agricultural machinery ; of which 
we shill give a notice in the next Farmer. 





BRIGHTON MARKWT.—Monpay, Dec. 10, 1838, 
Reported for the New England Fariner. 
At Market 425 Beef Cattle, 1400 Sheep, and 340 


Swine. 


Prices —Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with | 


First quality, $7 75 a $8 00. Second qual- 
Third quality, $5 50 a $6 50. 


Sheep.—Lots were taken at $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, 3 00 


last week. 
ity, 37 00 a $7 75. 


and 350. 
Lots to peddle 
At retail, 7 


Swine.—An advance was effected. 
were sold at 6 for sows, and 7 for barrows. 
for sows and 8 for barrows. 





TULIPS, RANUNCULUSES, PINKS AND VIOLAS, 


S. WALKER, of Roxbury. offers for sale in beds, or in | 
such quantities as may suit purchasers, from | to 2500 bulbs | 


of choice Twlips. The bulbs were imported from Holland, 


France and England, to which yearly additions have and | 


will continue to be made of the newest and choicest vari- 
eties. Persons wishing to purchase a bed of superb Tulips, 


will do well to make a selection for themselves when the | 


bulbs are in bloom, (about the tst of June.) The prices wil! 
conform to the quality of the flowers selected, but in no case 
will the charge exceed the lowest market prices, in the coun- 
try where the bulbs were raised, and cheaper than the like 
quality can be imported. 


Tulips in beds of from 30 to 100 rows, containing from | 


210 to 700 bulbs, or by the dozen, 109 or 1000. 


Viola srandifiora—Pansy, or Heartsease. Upwards of 


2000 superh varieties will be exhilited and offered for sale, 


when the ‘Tulips are in bloom. 
Ranunculuses---fine mixtures, at from $2 to 85 per 100. 
Pinks—tine named varieties, from 25 cents to $1 each. 
For particulars apply toS. WALKER, or to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. eow 


FOR SALE, 


A pair of large size dark red oxen, very handsome and 
well matched, and move quick; valuable to any person who 
has considerable work. Also, a large size cow, white spot- 
ted, with short horns. Apply to A. J. ALten, Newton West 
Parish, or at 48 State St. bad 

Dec. 12, 1838. 





2Qwis 





NOTICE. 

A person now in the Nursery business, on a limited scale, 
who has peculiar advantages for its extgnsion, not possessed 
by any other individual in this country, wishes to connect 
himself with some person who can furnish a small capital 
sufficient to make the business both pleasant and _ profitable. 
Inquire at the office of the N KE. Farmer. 

ov. 21, 1933. 


{REEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 











See eee TTL 





Joseph Breck & Co. atthe New England Agricultnral 
| Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos 51 and 52 North Market 
Street have tor sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and Stalk 


| Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle, not before ap- | 


plied te any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
| peculiarities of the machine are: 
| 1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
| to use it, that the strength of a balf grown hoy is sufficient 
| to work it very efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
| by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
| power ‘ ; 
| 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which 


other straw cutter. 
4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and 
put together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as 





nations, Picotces, Pinks, and Geraniums. 


H. GROOM, of Walworth, near London, England, by ap- 
pointment Florist to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, begs re- 
spectfully to eall the attention of his friends and the admir- 
ers of flowers in America generally, to his extensive collection 
of the above flowers, which from his having been very sue- 
cessful in their cultivation this season he can offer at very 
moderate prices. He would particularly recommend to thos¢ 
persons about commencing the growth of the Tulip (which 
} in England is becoming very fashionable) the under coilec- 
| tions in beds, as it is by far the cheapest mode of purehasing 
| them. 





| Tulips arranged in beds with their names. 
First Class. 


they cut, require sharpening less often than these of any | 


the complicated machines in general use, to get out of order. | 


Tulips, Ranunculuses, Anemones, Auriculas, Car- 


} <A bed of 30rows contaiing 210 bulbs ine!nding several of | 


{P RICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
| 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


| j FROM To 
| APPLEs, : . ; barre! 1 50 250 
| Beans, white, Foreign, . F . bushel] 1 35 i 76 
| - : Domestic, . “a 2 00 225 
| Beer, mess, . ’ , : . barrel | 17 00) 17 50 
No. | on 14 50 | 15 00 
prime ‘ ” 12 00 | 12 60 
| Beeswax, (American) jpound | 28 | 34 
= | 8] 10 


Cuerse, new milk, . 
FeatTuers, northern, geese, 
southern, geese, . . 


| « eo 
i «.) oa ee 
| « | 9 12 





| Frax, (American) . | | 
' Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, . {quintal) 325) 365 
FLovre, Genesee, cash, s ; barrel 87 9 12 
fJaltimere, Howard street, 5 0) S be 

Baltimore, wharf, § 4 8 60 


Alexandria, 
Rye, 


Meat, Indian, in bbls 


4 00 
Corn, northern yellow, 


bushel 


3 
2 
aw 


‘ 

“ 

“ 
“e 

















GRAIN: | 
southern flat, yellow, ara 
| a | o| 112 
| S ; 2 
n-ne 
| Oats, northern, (prime) 3 rod 
| Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Tbs. 18 00 20 Hod 
Eastern screwed, | 14 00 16 ro 
| Honey Coma, Northern, pound 30 8 
| Hops, Ist quality, ‘ A! 
| 2d quality, - 
| Larp, Boston, bst sort, A x . - 
southern, Ist sort, . i. & bs. 31 
| Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, | mt ate 97 
| lo, country do, | |. 25 28 
| Baltimore city tannage, Re 26 os 
| do. dry bide BS, -« | 2 aa rr 
New York red, light, ees od 93 
Boston, do. slaughter, i 22 20 
Boston dry hides, “s 18 | 85 
| Lime, hest sort, ; | cask oh 4 
Macaenret, No. 1, ‘ . ; barre] | 12 00 | g 95 
Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs. | cask | 3 00 | . ped 
Pork, @xtra clear, : barrel ; 25 9° | a , 
clear, . . ‘ ‘ i | & =| 24 a ~ o 
Mess, ‘ ° bey « } 2200) & 
Seeps: Herd’s Grass, lhushel 2 63 | 2 a4 
Red Top, southern, | « | 80) 1 
northern, . ae ae 
a ° . ‘ . | « 4 ; “ 
Flax, . . i . Be . 
Red Cloter, northern, pound 
Southern Clover, . 5 “ | 7 
Soap, American, No. 1, “| 6 | 
* No. 2, “ 5 | 6 
TALLow, tried, - 4 OP 4 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, ‘ : pr M.| 3 2 3 re 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound | ~ 7 55 
American, full blood, washed, s“ 50 | ~ 
do 3-4ths do. “ 43 | 4 
| do. 1-2 do. it 40 42 
do. 1-4 and common, 6 3° 40 
£_: ( Pulled superfine, “ 47| 60 
= | No. 1 : ‘ A “ 42 | 45 
ol ar « | 30} 33 
j s &! No 3. — | 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


| the newest varieties, . - - - L£15 
A bed of 45 rows, - - - . - ° - £21 
} <A bed of 69 rows, - ° - . - 25 guineas | 
Second Class. 
A bed of 30 rows including many fine sorts, - £10 
A bed of 45 rows do ~ - - - £14} 
| A bed of 60 rows do - - - £7 10s | 
| Tulips not arranged. 
, 100 Superfine sorts with their names from £7 7s to £13 


Superfine mixtures, from - - - 7s 6d to 2is 

{ Ranunculuses. 

100 Superfine sorts, with their names from £3 3s to £5 5s 

Supertine mixtures, from - : - 5s to 21s per 100 

| Anemones. 

| 100 Superfine sorts with their names, - - £3 10s 

Superfine double mixtures from 10s 6d to 2ls per 100 
Auriculas. 


25 Superfine sorts with their names, - - £3 13s 6d 


Catalogues with the priees of the other articles may be | 


had on application. 


} Orders received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nov. !. eow. 
BONE MANURE. : 


| 
| The subscriber desires to inform his frieuds and the public 
| that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years, 
} and has spent much time and money to ascertain how hones 
nay be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
will Vie promptly attended to 

Orders may be left at my manufactory, near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

Sept. 20. NAHUM WARD. 





| southern and 











Hams, northern, . R pound | 16 17 

western, - ° a | 14 15 

| Pork, whole hogs, . ‘ ” } 10 il 

Pou.try, per lb., ‘ ‘ 0 10} 14 

Butter, tub, ‘ “ | te) 83 

lump, ‘ : ‘ ° “ | 2] @ 

Eces, : ‘ dozen 28 

| PoTATOES, new, bushel’ 50) 75 

| Ciper, barrel 2 00 | 2 25 
FARM FOR SALE. 


A Farm situated in the southwesterly part of Townsend 
' on the road leading from Townsend west village to Worces- 
ter. Said farm contains LL0 acres of land divided into mow- 
ing and pasturing, and a large share of wood and timber; a 
one story house, with two front rooms, kitchen, buttery, and 
two bed rooms well finished; parlor papered ; wood house ; 
well, under cover, forty feet barn, and shed, a large sheep 
house, fifieen by thirty feet, a large cooper shop, and another 
| small house well finished, on the lower floor; a good aque- 
duct which comes into the barn yard, and a good orchard. 
The subscriber will sell a part or all, and give possession 
this fall or winter, or next spring. Those who wish to buy, 
will do well to call on the subscriber, who lives on the prem- 
ises, and look for themselves. ASA H, ADAMS. 
Nov. 29, 1838. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


OUR YANKEE GIRLS. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES. 








Let greener lands, and bluer skies, 
If such the wide earth shows, 

With fairer cheeks and brighter eyes, 
Match as the star and rose ; 

The winds that lift the Georgian’s veil, 
Or wave Circassia’s curls, 

Waft to their shores the Sultan’s sail ;— 
Who buys our Yankee Girls? 


The gay Grissette, whose fingers touch 
Love's thousand chords so well; 

The dark Italian, loving much, 
And more than one can tell, 

And England's fair-haired, blue-eyed dame, 
Who binds her brow with pearls— 

Ye who have seen them—can they shame 
Our own sweet Yankee Girls ! 


And what if court or castle vaunt 
Its children Joftier born,— 

Who heeds the silken tassel’s flaunt, 
Beside the golden corn ? 

They ask not for the courtly toil 
OF jewelled knights and earls— 

The daughters of the virgin soil— 
Our free-born Yankee Girls. 


By every hill, whose stately pines 
Wave their dark arm above 

The home where some fair being shines; 
To warm the wilds with love ; 

From barest rock to bleakest shore, 
Where farthest sail unfurls, 

That stars and stripes are floating o’er— 
God bless our Yankee Girls ! 





(From the Bangor Whig.) 


Linveus, Me. Novy. 19, 1838. 

A Boy Taken by a Bear !—Mr Editor—About 7 
o’clock last evening, Mr Isaac Saunder’s son James, 
who is about eight years of age, was sent to the 
barn to feed the cattle, and while returning there- 
from to the house, (the distance of about 40 rods,) 
had his attention aniested by the appearance of a 
huge black object directly ahead of him. He 
stood still for a moment, not knowing whether to 
advance or retreat. At length he concluded to go 
ahead, when the bear rose up on his hind legs, and 
put himself in an attitude to receive the youngster 
with his fore paws. The boy perceiving the atti- 
tude of the bear, and his apparent determination to 
maintain his ground, gave a loud screech, and 
turned and ran towards the barn. At this the bear 
started in pursuit, and came up with the boy, who 
was stillscreeching. Justas the men in the house, 
who had heard the alarm, were approaching the 
theatre of action, the vear seized the boy, with his 
fore paws, raised himself again upon his hind legs, 
and started with his prey with all possible dispatch 
for the woods. The men hotly pursued him for 
some three quarters of a mile, when the bear find- 
ing himself but a few feet ahead of his pursuers, 
turned around and stood face to face with them, 
when the men, each of whom was armed with an 
axe, made a motion to give him a gentle tap upon 
the head, but his left paw was ready for a fend off, 
while he held the boy tightly with his right one. 




















|The men finding it was useless to fight with axes, | hole than out jumped a large alligator! He raised 
one of them started for the house after a gun,/an alarm and the animal was forthwith attacked 
|which he loaded with buck shot, and returned to and despatched without merey. He measured from 
the woods, On his arrival at the scene of battle, head to tail seven feet ten inches. The Sun says 
the bear in attempting to turn and try leg-bail that one of these animals was picked up in the 
|ogain, was shot through the left side of his body, | East river last July. But how they came there, or 


| which brought him to the ground, and caused him 
|to relinquish his hold of the boy, who scampered 
jhome more frightened than hurt, having received 
no other harm than a most unconscionable hugging. 


'Mr Saunders took the hear to his house. He | 


| weighed, when dressed, 362 pounds, and is said to 
| be the largest ever caught in this town. 

For some time past, a number of persons have 
| had depradations committed on their stock by some 
wild animal or animals. Sheep have been slaugh- 
| tered repeatedly, and in one or two instances, swine, 
|and even cows, have been attacked and killed. One 
man, Mr David Rollins, for instance, has lost two 
fine cows, and I have been compelled to drive my 
cattle into the barn for security. 

Yours, &c, 


| 





Tue Sxyow Owt.—Taking a stroll among the 
market wagons that crowded our streets, on Wei- 
nesday, laden with poultry and other agricultural 
products, we noticed in one of them, a living spec- 
imen of the Snow Owl, which was captured in 
Topsfield. Every season, between the months of 
November and February, several of these beauti- 
ful birds are seen hovering around—always excit- 
ing a considerable degree of interest ; their move- 
ments are generally so closely watched, that not a 
few of them are taken by the lovers of the chase 
and others. 

They are inhabitants of the coldest and most 
dreary regions in the Northern hemisphere, being 
constantly found in Iceland, Norway, Lapland, and 
the country adjoining Hudson’s Bay. In the At- 
lantic States they are merely a winter visitor, and 
in their migrations wander along the sea coast as 
far as Florida, sometimes stretching interiorly, as 
they are met with in Ohio and Tennessee, and have 
rivers. In Massachusetts and Maine they are more 
States. 

To protect this bird from the external cold to 


nature has bountifully provided it with a complete 
encasement of the most soft, warm, and elastic 
plumage beneath the outer covering of feathers, and 
so closely matted together that it is difficult to pen- 
etrate to the skin. 

Its short and curved bill is nearly hid by the 
mass of feathers that cover the face; the feet are 
covered with a long, thick hair-like plumage, re- 





which are curved, black and sharp, only being vis- 
ible ; the eyes are deep sunk under projecting eye- 
‘brows; and are of a bright yellow color; the gen- 


‘eral color of the body is white, and usually more 


jor less marked with spots of pale brown, according 
to the age or sex of the individual.—Salem Ob- 


server. 





A Srraneer.—The New York Sun says that a 
stone cutter employed in a shantee near the corner 
of Seventh street and avenue C, was on Thursday 
breaking the ice in a pond in a vacant lot in that 
neighborhood, when he was suddenly and not very 


been seen in the vicinity of the Red and Arkansas | 


abundant than in any other part of the United | 


which it is exposed, especially in its native haunts, | 


sembling very much those of a dog, the claws, | 


' 
‘for what purpose, no one can tell. 
| 
} 





| ve raised a new pair of boots,” said A to B, 
| putting one forward as a sample—* a handsome fit, 
i“ ?—I bought them to wear in genteel society !” 
“They will be likely to last you your life time,” 
‘rejoined B, “and be worth something to your 
heirs.” 





A beggar who for thirty years had posted him- 
self at the entrance of a celebrated Restaurant at 
Paris, said he never received aid from any going 
in, but always from those going out. Few people 
can afford to give alms on an empty stomach. 


A man named Dickson recently escaped from 
;the Sta.e Prison at Thomaston, Me. carrying off a 
suit of clothes from the tailor’s room. The next 
night, however, he returned and gave himself up, 
saying that he had got better quarters at the prison 
than he could find anywhere else. 





Errective Preacuine.—In 1104, when Henry 
I. was in Normandy,a prelate named Serlo preach- 
ed so eloquently against the fashion of wearing 
long hair, that the monarch was moved to tears; 
and taking advantage of the impression he had 
produced, the enthusiastic prelate whipped a pair 
of scissors out of his sleeves and cropped the whole 
congregation. 











| FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
RIS. &c. 

Nursery of William Kenrick. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
© Trees for i838 is now ready, and will be sent 
toall who apply. It comprises a most exten- 
sive selection of the superior varieties of Pears, 

- Apples, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Quinces, 
| Gooseberries, see Batson Currants, Strawberries, Grape 
Vines, &c. The stock of Cherries and Feaches now ready 
jis particularly large. Also, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
| Roses, Honeysuckles; Paonies, Dahlias and other Herba- 
| ceous Flowering Plants. 

100 00 Morvs Mutticavtis are new offer. 
} ° ed for sale; the trees genuine and 
tine, will be ready for delivery at the cities of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fair, and 
varying with the size, and the quantity which may be de- 
sired. Also, Broussa and other varieties. 

Mulberry and other trees, when so ordered, wil! he secure- 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places, and all 
orders promptly executed, on application to B. D. Breck, 
Commission Store, No. 132 Water Street, New York, M. S. 
Pewe t, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or to 
the subscriber, Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston. 


August 1, 1833, WILLIAM KENRICK. 
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agreeably surprised. No sooner had he made a 
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